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sense that something has passed away, the 
presence of which would have bestowed a 
deeper interest on the whole scene. The 
fancy will immediately try to recover this, 
and, in the endeavor, will obtain the de> 
sired effect from an indefinite cause. 

Now, the French cottage cannot please 
by its propriety, for it can only be adapted 
to the' ugliness around; and, as it ought to 
be, and cannot but be, adapted to this, it is 
still less able to please by its beauty. How, 
then, can it please? There is no pretence 
to gaiety in its appearance, no green flower- 
pots in ornamental lattices ; but the sub- 
stantial style of any ornaments it may pos- 
sess, the recessed windows, the stone carv- 
ings, and the general size of the whole, 
unite to produce au impression of the build- 
ing having once been fit for the residence 
of prouder inhabitants; of its having once 
possessed strength, which is now withered, 
and beauty, which is now faded. This 
sense of something lost ; something which 
has been, and is not, is precisely what is 
wanted. The imagination is set actively to 
work in an instant; and we are made 
aware of the presence of a beauty, the more 
pleasing because visionary ; and, while the 
eye is pitying the actual humility of the 
present building, the mind is admiring the 
imagined pride of the past. Every mark 
of dilapidation increases this feeling; while 
the^e very marks (the fractures of the stone, 
the lichens of the mouldering wall, and the 
•graceful lines of the sinking roof) are all 
delightful in themselves. Thus, we have 
shown that, while the English cottage is 
pretty from its propriety, the French cot- 
tage, having the same connection with its 
climate, country, and people, produces such 
a contrast of feeling as bestows on it a 
beauty addressing itself to the mind, and is 
therefore in perfectly good taste. If we 
are asked why, in this instance, good taste 
produces only what every traveller feels to 
be not in thie least striking, we reply that, 
where the surrounding circumstances are 
unfavorable, the very adaptation to them 
which we have declared to be necessary, 
renders the building uninteresting; and 
that, in the next paper, we shall see a very 
different result from the operations of 
equally good taste in adapting a cottage to 
its situation, in one of the noblest districts 
of Europe. Our subject will be, the Low- 
land Cottage of North Italy. 

OsQjbrA, Sept., 188T. 

PIOTTBE-BTTnirG. 

A paragraph recently appeared artcng the 
telegraphic dispatches of the New York press, 
to the effect that a collection of master-pieces 
by Murillo, Correggio, and other famous pain- 
ters had been exhibited in Washington, to the 
delight of all amateurs, preparatory to their 
approaching sale. Not having seen this collec- 
tion, which has thus enjoyed the advantage of 
grand puff by telegraph, we cannot speak posi- 
tively concerning its merits ; but if the pictures 
are genuine, the proprietor makes a serious 
mistake in selling them in this country. 
Works by Murillo and Correggio are very rave 
and immensely valuable. In Europe, where 
every one of them is known, they bring fabu- 
lous prices. Not long ago a Murillo was sold 
at auction at Paris for some $120,000, and 
there are Correggios which would fetch quite as 
much. We do not mean that all the pictures 
of these artists bear so high a market value, but 
that they are worth prices there which few per- 
sons in this country would think of paying. 



Accordingly, the fact that this Washington 
collection is retained here instead of being sent 
to France or England for sale, is a proof either 
that the owner does not believe the pictures to 
be genuine, or is ignorant how to sell them to 
the best advantage. 

There is probably no country in the world 
where the want of critical taste in pictures is 
accompanied to such an extent by credulity as 
to their worth and disposition to buy them. 
A gentleman who could not be taken in by a 
horse-jockey, and who would not even buy a pig 
in a poke, will yet suffer himself to be cheated 
by a picture-vender, and, what is more, will 
exhibit the fraud with complacency as an evi- 
dence of his singular good fortune. Probably 
there are in the country, apart from this lot at 
Washington, ten thousand works of the old 
masters, Raphaels, Murillos, Claudes, Salvators, 
Titians, Correggios, or what not, every one of 
whose possessors procured that wonderful pic- 
ture, by a lucky chance, from somebody who 
had bought it without its origin being known, 
and had been compelled to smuggle it out of 
Italy or Spain in order to get oif with his prize. 
In this way it is safe to affirm that there is not 
another land under the sun which' contains so 
many worthless, smoky, and dirty old daubs as 
this, nor another that offers so good a market 
to the busy manufacturers of such impostures. 
The supplying of the United States with pic- 
tures by the old masters is. accordingly, an im- 
portant branch of European industry. 

To a great extent all this is based not only on 
ignorance, but on a superstitious notion that the 
old masters painted a great deal better than 
any living artists. Mr. Croesus goes to Europe, 
determined to adorn his mansion with finer pic- 
tures than his neighbors have to boast of. He 
falls in with some swindler, who has a remarka- 
ble little collection of great old works hitherto 
unknown to connoisseurs, and becomes their 
fortunate possessor ; or some ignoramus of an 
American Consul or Minister, aids him in the 
purchase of a lot of wretched caricatures, or co- 
pies (including Guido's Beatrice Cenci, of course, 
though no copy has been allowed to be made 
from the original for these twenty-five years), 
and, in due time, the abode of Croesus becomes 
more absurd, in the eye of true taste, than it 
was before. Had Crossus only been aware that 
it takes the keenest judgment and the minutest 
technical knowledge to determine that a picture 
was really painted by an old master, and that 
these artists were, after all, no better than 
others now living, nor, in many respects, as 
good — he might have avoided making a butt of 
himself in that particular manner. Let it once 
be understood, not only that all good works of 
the old painters are catalogued and unattainable, 
but there are living artists whose names may 
be matched with any of former times, and even 
the Croesuses will, at last, learn better than be 
cheated by counterfeiters, who make a business 
of covering canvases with smoke and dirt, and 
calling them Correggios, Murillos, and the like. 

Mr. Euskin has lately issued a bull against 
the spending of money for engravings. It is 
much better, he tells us, to possess even the 
smallest water color drawing, than the finest 
print, since the former must needs contain some 
original feeling, while the latter is but a me- 
chanical copy ; it is also better to devote the' 
same means to encouraging native art. No 
doubt there is truth in this ; but on the other 
hand, it is true that most of us can never see 
the immortal works of Europe except in en- 
gravings ; and that if these convey no adequate 
idea of their originals, they do afford us a know- 
ledge of their composition and drawing which 
is better had so than not at all. At least the 
prints are genuine, and you may show them to 
your friend for what they pretend to be, without 
a lurking consciousness that he is pitying the 
mistake of the deluded owner. Besides, prints 
are valuable from their cheapness, arid capacity 



of being multiplied to a degree impossible to 
original works. The traveller in a secluded 
region, whose eye is refreshed, as he enters a 
house, by a fine engraving after an old or mo- 
dern master, will not complain because it is not 
a painting by Page or Leutze. It is well to 
have original pictures if one can afford it; but 
this should not deny to those who cannot, the 
refining and beautiful influence of good engrav- 
ings. 

We hear of a money-spending person of this 
city who proposes to adom his very costly house 
with twenty pictures, at a thousand dollars 
each, to be painted by the first Italian artists. 
We do not vouch for the truth of this rumor, 
but quote it only as showing anew that wealth 
does not insure knowledge on all subjects. 
There are no Italian artists now living whose 
works are worth buying — certainly none to be 
compared with the French, Germans, English, 
or Americans. Equally foolish is the practice 
of some other rich people who order so many 
pictures of their upholsterer, or looking-glass 
maker — just as they would order home their 
marketing from the huckster. It is rather me- 
lancholy to think of the sums of money wasted 
in thus buying pictures, which might be em- 
ployed in the encouragement of genuine Art ; 
and though we do not pretend to furnish a 
manual for picture-buyers, We will suggest one 
or two rules, which those who are not them- 
selves connoisseurs, may observe with advan- 
tage : 

1. Always prefer a modem to an old picture. 

2. Never buy an old picture which pretends 
to bear a distinguished name, for you will cer- 
tainly be cheated. 

3. Never buy copies of old pictures, unless 
you know the artist who makes the copy, and 
know that he is not a fifth-rate bungler. 

4. Have one good picture rather than many 
poor ones. 

5. There are excellent artists in your own 
countiy ; buy of them instead of going abroad 
and faring worse. 

6. If you have ever been deluded into mak- 
ing great bargains in Titians, Vandykes, 
Claudes, or any other old masters' works, bum 
them up at once if you can afford it ; if not, 
send them to auction to be sold for what they 
really are, and for what they will bring. 

By following these simple suggestions, Mr. 
Crcesus may fill his picture gallery, or furnish 
his new up-town house with more real success 
than he has otherwise a right to promise 
himself. 

The above common-sense article from 
the Tribune, will probably have met the 
eyes of many of our readers before, but it 
deserves more than simple reading, and 
being forgotten, as newspaper articles ge- 
nerally are. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that we have 
many "patrons" of the Fine Arts in this 
country, but, most unhappily for the inter- 
ests of those Arts, they are men who gene- 
rally operate more from personal pride than 
from any genuine sympathy for Art. They 
are fond of buying pictures, but, unfortu- 
nately, have not the capacity to tell the 
difference between a good and a bad one, 
and 80 take refuge in the inaccessibility of 
old-masterdom. Now, to be an appreci- 
ative admirer of the old masters, implies a 
consummate attainment in the intellectual 
study of Art, which we have never known 
any but a practical artist to attain to. The 
qualities which now make the works bo 
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denominated, really valuable, are, their 
subtle technical excellences, and, in most 
cases, their profound sentiment, either of 
which are the last things understood by 
students of Art. Their subjective is a 
thiDg of the past, with which as such, we, 
in this day, have no sympathy whatever. 
The legend of middle-age Art is to this age 
puerility, and that of the Renaissance — 
fable and folly ;. and if we pretend to ad- 
mire the pictures of those times, it must be 
upon the mere technical merits, and this 
we again assert broadly and unexception- 
ably, no one but a practical student of Art 
can, to any considerable degree, comprehend. 
"We do not believe there is a collector of 
old masters in America who will say that 
he really loves, or even understands his 
pictures. 

"We can come to no other conclusion, 
then, than that he who collects such works 
is actuated, not by any sympathy with Art, 
but by a pride of show, which is as far 
from the Art spirit as the Antipodes from 
us. This is not harsh nor illiberal. Pic- 
tures, whose value depends not upon their 
intrinsic beauty, but upon their authentici- 
ty as the work of some by-gone celebrity, 
can have no power on the mind commen- 
surate with their cost — either in money or 
admiration — for admiration does cost some- 
thing when thrown away — and the taste 
which does not protest against being sur- 
rounded by such, instead of the transcripts 
of our own nature, which the artists of 
this day could give us, is utterly idle and 
of no power whatever. 

"We do not know a single " collector of 
old masters " who has any estimate of the 
value of Art or pictures. No man can 
have learned to appreciate the beauty of 
Raphael's Madonnas without at the same 
time having educated himself to the per- 
ception of it in any form or situation — 
as well in Mulready's pictures, or Gray's or 
Ingham's portraits. 

The Tribune. is perfectly right as to the 
entire impossibility of getting genuine old 
masters. "Wo have seen some hundreds so 
called, and do not believe there is a single 
specimen of one of the great masters to be 
found in America. "We saw a head in Dr. 
Jarvis's collection which we did believe a 
Giorgione, and a little sketch by Rubens, 
but these are the solitary instances in our 
personal knowledge. But this is not of the 
slightest consequence. If the said pictures 
were genuine, they are of less value to us 
than the works of living artists, whose 
money value is less by half or three-fourths. 
The early masters who are distinguished by 
a greatness above the present age are very 
few, and their works utterly unattainable 
by our picture buyers; those which we 



can get are not worth having, while all 
around us are artists living and paiuting 
with an energy and devotedness, which 
will insure their future fame, or their 
present starvation. 

The Phariseeism of Art is to us as misera- 
ble as that of old in Jerusalem — this exter- 
nal admiration of its worth, and inward 
blindness to all that constitutes it worthy 
— men clamoring about the cultivation of 
taste, while they permit the men who must 
make the future of Art, to labor unnoticed 
and unrewarded ! 

With regard to the " patronage of Art," 
the sum and substance of the matter is 
this — when a man buys a picture or statue 
because he loves it, he does a good thing, 
whether it be a cabbage or a Madonna that 
is painted ; when he buys a thing that he 
does not love, but which he has learned or 
heard is a valuable work of Art, he does a 
bad thing — though, in many cases, the evil 
may be counterbalanced by giving tempo- 
rary support to some laboring artist. Ar- 
tists need appreciation more than patronage, 
since the former feeds the spirit, while the 
latter only supports the body. 

If "Mr. Orcesus" has not the confidence 
in his own taste he desires, let him make 
some artist acquaintances, and give the 
poorest and most honest of them a commis- 
sion to purchase for him, paying him for 
his trouble, and we can assure him that he 
will be very little troubled by old masters 
on his walls. 

■One more hint, and we have done. 
"Never buy copies of old pictures, unless" 
— No 1 Never buy copies at all, because 
the artist who can copy well, can paint 
better from nature, if you will make it 
worth his while; and as a living dog is 
better than a dead lion, so an humble, ear- 
nest original is better than any copy what- 
ever, both for the artist and the purchaser. 



We are indebted to a lady friend for calling oar atten- 
tion to the series of letters, of which the following is the 
first, published in the Una some time back. They are 
from the pen of Paul Aken , an American sculptor, whom 
we hope to include in our list of contributors .—.Eds. 
Crayon. 

Florence, June 10th. 

Dear Paulina : — For weeks I have written 
nothing. Beneath this tide of art-life which has 
swept over me, I have bent down trembling and 
speechless. Now, I feel that I have been borne 
onward by the wave, until my feet touch upon 
the shores of another land, and, although I do 
but barely touch, and am bewildered, ignorant, 
and very little, I see that it is a new world upon 
which I am henceforth to walk, and like some 
unknown companion of Columbus, I would fall 
upon the radiant shore with profound thankful- 
ness. 

The forms of life in this world of Art are 
strangers ito me, who am here from the cold and 
earnest north, whose companions have been the 
pine and the ice. I can contemplate only with 
wonder, the power which the zones cannot en- 
slave ; and when I find that to it, a thousand 
years are as a day, I am awed and made aware 



that this ground is holy ground. Ah ! the in- 
tuition of the Greek was the inspiration of the 
Hebrew. 

But I must give you some account of those 
things, in whose presence I now am — for these 
words are written in the great hall of the Ducal 
Palace ; and first of all, if it were possible, I 
would present to you the combined array oi 
forms and hues, before directing your attention 
to particular portions and individual members 
of the vast throng. 

You should look down the far vista of this 
first Hall, with its long phalanx of marble ima- 
ges. You should go yonder to its termination, 
and find another vista, along which extend tho 
silent multitude. You should feel the eternal 
silence and the profound repose of these dwellers 
within its domain. But this multitude is only 
the throng at the threshold. This is. a proces- 
sion of mortals. The gods are within the sanc- 
tuary, and as we pass along we gaze through 
the openings in the ranks into the Hall 3 of the 
immortals. 

Once I stood here with a poet, one who has 
hymned gloriously in behalf of freedom, and he 
said, I.wDl write a poem, and it shall be of these. 
I will come .here at midnight and break this 
silence, unloose the tongues and free these limbs, 
and the gods of Egypt, and of Greece, and ot 
Rome, and of Etruria shall come from their 
Halls, and hold converse with the Saints, and 
Apostles, and the Angels. The prophets and 
the Sibyls shall walk together along the star- 
lighted corridors, and truths shall be spoken, 
and new psalms chaunted for the sorrowing and 
oppressed. 

I felt that in the starry night of the true soul, 
it was ever thus ; that all the divine ones were 
released from the introversion we call death, and 
permitted to walk together, and with us. im- 
parting the wisdom of ages. 

I come here, each morning at nine, and thus 
avoid the throng of visitors which fills' the gal- 
leries later in the day. My way is along the 
Piazza della Gran Duca, past the Perseus ot 
Benvenuto Cellini, and up the great flight ot 
seventy steps to the outer Hall, resting a mo- 
ment upon the first landing, where stands the 
"advance" statute of the gallery — a Bacchus, 
less beautiful however than the antique altar 
upon which it is placed. I pause a moment in 
this outer hall, for here is the famous Silenus 
caressing Bacchus. The artist has given us 
Silenus the teaelier — a noble ideal 1 of "physical 
development — within whose gently enfolding 
arms lies the joyous infant god. Yonder is a 
warrior — some bassi relievi — and two marble 
tablets of scroll work most excellently wrought 
High up there is a bust with two faces— not 
Janus, however— the significance of which I am 
unable to discover, although imagination might 
interpret the work, perhaps, more truly than 
history. Near at hand is the celebrated Floren- 
tine Boar, a wonderful piece of sculpture ; and 
above all, upon an antique pedestal, curiously 
wrought in alto relief, with warlike instruments 
— -sword and buckler— armor of all kinds — among 
which, upon the front of shields, are sweet chil- 
dren's faces, I say upon the top of this is a Juno. 
0, how calmly look out those large eyes ! ' What 
profound repose ! And yet there seems to be 
within a great thought or. contemplation — like 
this perhaps, Juno gazing adpwn that long vista 
of statue fragments in the "Vatican, athwart 
which falls the shadow of the cross, from the 
Dome of St. Peter's. 

Now we, stand in the corridor with the mar- 
ble army. We "will pass slowly along, noting 
for recollection only those which, when no lon- 
ger permitted to come in body to visitj wie may 
hold precious. How large a number betray the 
feeble hand of the ungifted, or the perversion of 
the strong. We pause only at long intervals— 
first before two sitting statues, probably of 'Bo. 
man women— one exceedingly fine, the' attitude 
graceful and unaffected, the face sweet, and the 
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hands very beautiful. From this figure, or from 
one like it, Canovea studied, or I affirm transla- 
ted his statue of the mother of Napoleon, an 
engraving of which appeared in the London Art 
Journal. Next we are stayed before a bust, of 
which, for myself, I need make no record. I 
have an engraving of it in some chamber of my 
brain. It is the head of Pompey "Magnus." 
Its severity of principle, softened by impulsive 
benevolence, an earnest looking forth, blended 
with a sad solicitude, all< mingling and preserv- 
ing that fine equilibrium so inseparable to a 
work of High Art, fascinate me. Indeed it is a 
remarkable head — large benevolence and rever-. 
once, large perceptive faculties, and very large 
destructiveness. 

How calmly the sculptor motions aside with 
his chisel inexorable Time ; and to him alone 
Death gives back the dead. 

I find myself thinking thus whenever I gaze 
upon the face of this little marble child, and if I 
knew nothing of its history I should still think 
thus for you can hardly believe that a mother's 
fingers have not parted these waving locks this 
very morning, although you see that she and the 
boy for whom this head was carved, have been 
dead for many a century. Does it not seem 
marvellous that this faintest smile should live 
on undisturbed, through the mighty world-throbs 
of eighteen hundred years? Turn a moment! 
You are looking upon the bust of a man or a 
demon. The forked hair is bound close about 
-the sharp brow ; the nostril is distent with 
scorn. That peculiar wreathing of the lips the 
painter of devils should study ; and, as if he 
knew that in the purity of the white stone, this 
-conception of the character of his subject could 
not be embodied, the artist has chosen jet black 
marble. Can you believe — and yet when you 
look critically you will see — that these two 
heads are of the same individual; and that 
individual was Nero. 

. This "Diseobalus of Miron." You recognize 
at once the hand of the Greek here, in the just- 
ness of the proportions. It is full of action — 
not motion? — accounted for on the spot ; a deep 
feeling, reminding. me of the dying gladiator; 
the anatomy admirably concealed ; no distor- 
tion of muscle ; no attempt to awaken in the 
mind of. the spectator admiration of Science, in- 
stead of love of Art, and through that, of Na- 
ture. Near this is a statue of Apollo, a beau- 
tiful, chaste work, uplifting the Art, and being 
exalted by it. It is the youth. One arm sup- 
ports the harp, towards which, but without 
touching, the other arm is extended. It is most 
excellent — this thought and feeling. The fin- 
.gers have just touched a chord, and the artist, 
with true perception, has chosen the moment 
succeeding. The beautiful head is turned slight- 
ly away in an attitude of listening; we listen 
also. 

Another statue of young Apollo. There is far 
more grace in this figure than in the one prece- 
ding. He is standing, and the line of the body 
and leg is quite faultless. He also has a harp, 
elaborately wrought in colored marble ; but the 
simplicity, the dignity of the smaller one is not 
here. 

Michael Angelo's Bacchus. To attempt the 
expression of drunkenness in a face, and the 
reeling of a drunkard, is to deserve failure, and 
I can but look upon this statue in that light. 
To succeed, or to fail in representing the pro- 
posed state of being, would be nearly alike un- 
fortunate, or, reversing the remark of a General, 
there can be but one thing worse than a defeat ; 
that is victory. I am glad to see that this un- 
natural expression is far removed from the silli- 
ness of intoxication ; nevertheless it is equally 
as disgusting, and if possible more mournful. 
Yet, aside from its idea, the form is beautiful, 
the parts exceedingly soft and fleshy; without 
phtrusive .anatomy, yet all indicated. 

How much nobler is tho spirit of ihis compan- 
ion statute of tho dying Adonis, by the same 



mighty hand! This is worthy of the Art, 
worthy of the artist. He has fallen upon his 
side, and is past pain. One arm has fallen 
across the body, and the hand, faint and un- 
strung, hangs nearly to the ground; the other 
supports the sinking head. The face is very 
beautiful, unlike all others ; the bloodless lips 
are parted, and beneath the deep brow the eyes 
are closing. Nothing is forced, nothing exag- 
gerated, but over all the most profound repose. 

Beyond this, and the last among the beauti- 
ful works in the corridor, is a "thought" of 
Michael Angelo, a block of marble "roughed 
out," the most graceful figure he ever made, I 
think; a sort of improvisation in marble. 

Now we will go to our chamber and rest, and 
on our next visit, pass the threshold. Until 
then, adieu ! 

Correspondence of the Athenceum. 

Paris, January, 1855. 

The world is invited for this year to " the 
capital of Europe" — which, whilst it is begin- 
ning to doubt its pre-eminence in letters, still 
claims absolute supremacy in matters of Art. 
Every effort is making to dazzle and overwhelm 
the stranger. From the facades of the houses, 
— where elegant ornaments, hitherto unnoticed, 
are coming out beneath the hand of the regrat- 
teur, who expunges dust and dirt as the morn- 
ing-sun drives away shadows from the plain, — 
to the innermost recesses of the private cabinet, 
everything that can exhibit French superiority 
in the appreciation of form and color is receiv- 
ing a final touch and being put in the proper 
light. Numerous works by the most eminent 
artists are proceeding in closed ateliers — all to 
be ready by contract at the great reception sea- 
son. M. Barye, the sculptor, is to astonish 
everybody by some masterpieces which he is 
preparing for the Louvre. 

This is a good time, therefore, to disseminate 
some notions on French Art,— not according to 
any elaborate method, but by way of commen- 
tary on passing events. We ought to be pre- 
pared for what we are going to see — not merely 
informed as to dates and facts, but made aware, 
to a certain extent, of the theories ■- and princi- 
ples in vogue. For this purpose I have thought 
it worth while to collect some accurate informa- 
tion on the establishment of the Permanent 
Commission of the Fine Arts in 1848, — the 
result of its labors, — the ideas put forward at 
its meetings, — the documents produced, — the 
reforms suggested, — and the abuses criticised. 
This is a page of our secret contemporary 
history. 

It was during the government of General 
Cavaignac, — whilst France was still breathless 
after the struggle of revolution, — that Mon- 
sieur Dufaure, the Minister of the Interior, in- 
stituted the Permanent Commission. No 
report of its proceedings has ever been publish- 
ed. A full account would have cast much 
light on a condition of things very little known ; 
and would probably have influenced and cor- 
rected on many points public opinion in Fiance, 
— a public opinion which, I may be allowed to 
say, without assuming superiority for any other 
country, is profoundly ignorant of many things 
it believes itself to know best. The Frenchman 
has certainly an artistic instinct ; but instinct is 
not knowledge, and indeed guides unerringly 
only in the sphere where knowledge is not 
required. 

Monsieur Dufaure was serious in his desire to 
give to Art in France under the Eepublic a de- 
velopment never before known. He included in 
his Commission the most celebrated artists, the 
most distinguished amateurs, and some persons 
remarkable for administrative capacity. The 
Due de Luynes was appointed President. 
Among the members were Messrs. Ferdinand 
de Lasteyrie, Rivet, Allier, Bavoux, and Fremy, 
of the Constituent Assembly; Messrs. Dela- 
roche, Ingress, Delacroix, painters ; M. Duban, 



architect of the Louvre and of the Palais des 
Beaux Arts ; M. Gisors, architect of the 
Luxembourg; and M. Henriquet Dupont, en- 
graver, — with many others. M. Dufaure began 
business by saying that it was notorious that 
under the reign of Louis Philippe a great 
want of order, the interference of Deputies, the 
disputes of rival schools, the rigor of the 
Academy, and the favoritism which had be- 
come the habit of the Administration, had 
exerted considerable influence for evil on the 
fortunes of Art and the condition of artists ; 
that he, in common with others, had been 
struck by the unanimity of public censure and 
complaint ; that he was very desirous of reme- 
dying this state of things ; but that being a 
mere administrator, not much versed in the 
arts, and yet unwilling to be the dupe of subor- 
dinates, he had, with the greatest care and the 
most perfect good-wiil and impartiality, com- 
posed the Commission, calling together the 
leading persons connected with Art, all whom 
he considered the most competent; and, in 
fine, he submitted the whole matter to them, 
and was ready to abide by their judgment. 

Nothing could be more fair. The fate of Ait 
seemed to bo placed entirely in the hands of its 
protectors and friends. If anything was possi- 
ble beyond individual exertion, now was the 
time to show it. The Due de Luynes replied 
to M. Dufaure, thanking him warmly for the 
confidence he had shown, and for his generous 
intentions, and promising the greatest zeal. 
This would, perhaps, have been a proper termi- 
nation to the first meeting ; but the represen- 
tatives of systems and theories diametrically 
opposed were present, eager perhaps for the 
fray. At any rate, just as the Minister was 
about to withdraw, a Member of the Institute, 
a painter, celebrated in Europe — one of those 
already named — rose, arid in an emphatic man- 
ner claimed a hearing. There can be no doubt, 
from his tone and aspect, that he felt persuaded 
that he was the man to establish the true basis 
of whatever could be done for Art, and dis- 
tinctly mark the limit within which the Com- 
mission could be of service. He spoke elo- 
quently; but the substance of his discourse, 
rather dogmatic than discu'ssional, may be 
compressed into a very few words. 

"Art," he said, "is everything: artists are 
nothing. A nation has no call whatever "to 
trouble itself about any save a few eminent 
artists. It is its business to notice and consider 
nothing but High Art— Monumental Art (le 
Grand Art, VArt Monumental). There are five 
or six artists for the State. There are five or 
six pages for the State to fill up. Beyond this, 
all — men and things — should be systematically 
set aside and discouraged, it being better that 
they should utterly disappear." Such was the 
harsh thesis which the Academician developed 
in the most elaborate and systematic manner. 
M. Dufaure was astonished. The Commission 
remained silent. 

In truth, whilst the Minister, who had come 
down with the most benevolent intentions, the 
most sincere desire to extend the patronage of 
the State as widely as possible, was bewildered 
by this bold claim of monopoly, the assembly 
of artists, amateurs and politicians, was strong- 
ly disposed to accept, if not to support it. 

Artists — I speak, of course, of French artists 

when once the world and official taste have 
styled them illustrious — soon acquire an aristo- 
cratic mode of viewing things. There is no 
vice so easily learned as contempt, especially 
when interest is allied with pride. Great " re- 
putations " — even those who have marched up 
towards the summit with the gestures of de- 
magogues assailing high places, shouting against 
monopoly — soon become exclusive amidst tri- 
umph and repose. They do not see that easy 
chairs may be found for all who come up. As to 
amateurs and government men. — still speaking 
of France,— they incline aristocratically, 



